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A Review of Current Graduate and Research Activities 


VOLUME 2 SEPTEMBER, 1953 NUMBER 1 


Volume II 


With this issue, the GRADUATE JOURNAL embarks on Volume Two. 
There may be some concern that the ship possesses a new rudder; but follow- 
ing in the strong wake created by Volume One, the course is destined to re- 
main even, and this heading was well plotted. 


Conceived by Dean Alter “‘to improve our internal lines of communica- 
tion in the fields of research, scholarly activities, and graduate education,” 
the JouRNAL came into being in April, 1952. Since then, it has served to 
increase the knowledge and appreciation of the many and diversified gradu- 
ate activities of Boston University to a continually increasing number of 
readers, both within and without the University family. 


The Journat will continue to rely on contributions from the University 
staff and students for its material which, when integrated, becomes a report 
on graduate activities and research. The JourNAL will continue to present 
discussions of these functions as viewed from many disciplines and from many 
orientations; it will continue to report on current activities. 


I hope, in Volume Two, that we may stimulate more discussion of the 
graduate student and his relation with his department. I hope, also, that we 
may stimulate more discussion on the techniques, methods, and results of 


interdisciplinary activities, i.e., the team approach to graduate problems and 
scholarly pursuits. 


___. The University faces a new era in a rapidly changing world, and the 
University must view candidly its role of service in these times. In this, one 
fact stands out, namely, that in universities alone exist the many disciplines 
requisite to the ultimate broad team approach. Only in our universities 
exists the fully equipped team that may treat, simultaneously, the impinge- 
ment of the humanities, the arts, the sciences on our society, and the resulting 
welfare and happiness of the individual. In this fact, then, must lie one of 
the great potentials for university service in this coming era. 


Duncan E. MAcDONALD 
Dean of the Graduate School 


f 


Doctoral Dissertations, August, 1953 


At the August, 1953, Commencement, the degree of Doctor of Education 
was granted the students listed below; the degrees named are from Boston 
University unless otherwise indicated. 

The dissertations may be consulted by inter-library loan from the library 
of the School of Education, Boston University, or from the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Doctor or EpucaTion—Ep.D. 


Mortimer I. Dubins, B.S., Tufts, 1940; M.S., University of Kansas, 1948; 
Ed.M., 1949. ‘“‘Current Practices in Elementary School Science with 
Reference to Courses of Study Published from 1940 to 1952 and the 
Extent of Activities Undertaken for the Improvement of Instruction.” 

Ruth Griffiths, B.S. in Ed., Massachusetts State Teachers College, Lowell, 
1930; A.M., 1938. “A Job Analysis of Selected Music Supervisors in 
Eleven Eastern States.” 

Esther Mack, B.S., Elmira College, 1931; M.A., Columbia, 1933. “An In- 
vestigation of the Importance of Various Word Analysis Abilities in 
Reading and Spelling Achievement.” 

Hugh W. McLaughlin, A.B., 1934; B.S. in Ed., Massachusetts State Teach- 


ers College, Bridgewater, 1935; A.M., 1936. ““Trends in Purposes, En- 
rollments and Course Offerings and Other Data Pertaining to New 
England Junior Colleges for the Past Twenty-five Years.” 

Roswell Merrick, B.S., Springfield College, 1940; M.A., New York Univer- 
sity, 1945. ““A Job Analysis of Selected Health Educators in Colleges 


and Universities.” 


E. George Van Bibber, B.S., Purdue University, 1931; M.P.E., Purdue 
University, 1937. ‘““The Development of a Scale to Measure Leadership 


Attitudes of College Athletes.” 


Foreign Students at the Graduate Level 


Of the students from outside con- 
tinental United States studying at 
Boston University during the second 
semester, 1952-1953, 111, from 38 
countries, were enrolled in Schools 
and Colleges at the Graduate Level. 
The Graduate School had 38 such 
students; the School of Medicine, 22; 
the School of Theology, 13; the 
College of Business Administration, 
Graduate Division, 10; the School of 
Social Work, 9; the School of Public 
Relations and Communications, 8; 
the School of Education, 6; and the 
School of Law, 5. 

The largest national group in all 
these Schools and Colleges numbered 


10, from Germany. The other coun- 
tries or territories represented, with 
the number of students from each, 
were: India, 9; Canada, 8; Greece 
and Hawaii, 7 each; China, 6; Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico, 5 each; 
Japan and Norway, 4 each; Czecho- 
slovakia, Korea, Lithuania, and 
Nigeria, 3 each; British West Indies, 
England, France, Gold Coast, Guate- 
mala, Hungary, Iran, Latvia, Tur- 
key, and Thailand, 2 each; and 
finally, with 1 each, Argentina, 
Austria, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, 
Iraq, Italy, Malaya, Mexico, Okin- 
awa, Poland, Spain, Uruguay, and 
Southern Rhodesia. 
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7 ERE the students have an 

opportunity to examine care- 
fully and to study cases of acute and 
chronic disease of nearly every de- 
scription, and the advanced stu- 
dents are allowed to visit patients in 
their homes and treat them under 
the direction of attending physi- 
cians.”! The foregoing statement, 
which appeared in the Third Annual 
Announcement of the School of 
Medicine, is related to a report from 
one of the forebears of the Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospitals, which 
states that during the year 1877 a 
total of 5,887 home visits were made 
to 1,507 patients.2 Dispensaries in 
the United States, patterned after 
English institutions, were established 
in Philadelphia in 1786, in New 
York in 1790, and in Boston in 1796.3 
The Boston Dispensary, therefore, 
has been providing medical care 
in the homes of the sick poor unin- 
terruptedly for 157 years. It was not 
until 1875, however, that the value 
of such a program as a modality in 
medical education first became ap- 
parent. The above statements indi- 
cate that Boston University, by 
utilizing the Home Medical Service 
of the Massachusetts Memorial Hos- 
pitals, was the first school to incor- 
porate such an extra-mural program 
in its curriculum. 

Today, as it has been doing for 
the past seventy-eight years, the 
Home Medical Service continues to 
provide medical care in the homes of 
indigent and medically indigent 
individuals who live in a square-mile 
area surrounding the Medical School 


*This program is being supported in part 
by a grant from the Commonwealth Fund, 
New York. 


Extra-Mural Education in Medical Care* 


Henry J. Baxst, M.D. 
Professor of Preventive Medicine 


and the Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospitals. Over 50,000 people of 
mixed racial origin live within this 
low-income area, and during the 
past five years, over 12,000 people 
have benefited from this service. 
An average of 15,000 home visits are 
made annually to about 5,000 pa- 
tients. 

Fourth-year students of the Medi- 
cal School are assigned to the Home 
Medical Service in groups of four 
to six for a period of four weeks. 
With the Outpatient Department 
serving as his base of operations, 
each student is prepared to assume 
the role of a practitioner in this 
designated community. All accepted 
calls for medical care are answered 
as promptly as possible, and the 
problems of each patient are re- 
viewed twice daily by the staff of 
the Home Medical Service. Students 
are supervised by two full-time resi- 
dent physicians, who oversee the 
management of all patients. Avail- 
able for each patient are the re- 
sources of the Massachusetts Me- 
morial Hospitals and the School of 
Medicine. 


A’ THIS POINT, it might be well to 
consider the role of such an ac- 
tivity in the medical curriculum and 
the reasons for the widespread and 
increasing interest which it has 
stimulated in medical education 
generally. Extra-mural programs 
of this type are concerned primarily 
with medical care. The medical 
student, confronting the life situ- 
ations of patients in their usual en- 
vironment, learns how the manifes- 
tation of disease may be affected by 
attitudes, cultural background, be- 
havior, and socio-economic circum- 


stances. He learns to appreciate the 
significance of illness to the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the com- 
munity; and he becomes aware of 
the social responsibilities of medical 
practice which extend beyond the 
specific treatment of the individual 
to include the problems of preven- 
tion of illness as well as the preser- 
vation of health and the restoration 
of the sick to as satisfactory an ad- 
justment to society as possible. It 
soon becomes apparent that the 
complex problems of many patients 
cannot be undertaken or solved by 
the physician alone. The utilization 
and mobilization of community or- 
ganizations and facilities for the 
benefit of patient care thus become 
an essential activity of this educa- 
tional experience. 

Inherent in these concepts, there- 
fore, is the need to utilize wisely and 
effectively the skills and knowledge 
of related disciplines and techniques 
in order to deal with the total health 
needs of the individual. As a result, 
the Home Medical Service draws 
heavily on other Departments with- 
in the School of Medicine and other 
services with the Massachusetts Me- 
morial Hospitals as well as other 
schools within the University and 
social and health agencies in the 
community. 


a THOSE who are concerned with 
the broad educational aspects 
of this program, its fundamental 
value appears to stem from two 
sources. First, and perhaps foremost, 
is the opportunity for personal par- 
ticipation and responsibility for the 
provision of medical care under 
mature and experienced guidance 
and supervision. Second, is the value 
derived from working within an 
organization in which the needs of 
the patient are considered from a 
comprehensive point of view. 

It soon became apparent that 
with medical social workers, nurses, 
and representatives of community 


agencies actively participating in the 
program, an opportunity was pres- 
ent to attempt a multidisciplinary 
educational experience. An initial 
step included students from the 
School of Social Work as regular 
participating members of the Service 
to work side by side with the medical 
students. This field-placement assign- 
ment was of particular interest be- 
cause of the fact that each group of 
students, while working with each 
other on common problems, soon 
became aware of their individual 
areas of responsibility and the man- 
ner in which they could most ef- 
fectively utilize the services of the 
other. The results of this experience 
have been most gratifying and pro- 
ductive and have already been dis- 
cussed in some detail.5 
Encouragement from this experi- 
ence stimulated further experimen- 
tation in this area. In November, 
1952, arrangements were concluded 
for senior students from the School 
of Nursing of the Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospitals to participate 
in this program. Up to this time, 
bedside nursing care for patients on 
the Home Medical Service had been 
provided almost entirely by the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Boston. 
It was now planned to select a 
limited number of patients for joint 
assignment to medical, social work, 
and nursing students, each under 
the supervision of his own instructor. 
After almost ten months of experi- 
ence, it is quite clear that joint par- 
ticipation is a valuable and ef- 
fective educational tool. It is quite 
apparent that the medical student 
who faces a clinical problem in the 
home of the patient, the student 
nurse who sees the way this patient 
lives, and the social work student 
who conducts her interview in the 
patient’s home are participating in a 
mutually beneficial experience. 
Against the background of careful 
supervision in medicine, nursing, 
and social work, the student groups 


~ 


function in a medium in which at the 
practicing and instructional level 
there is the closest cooperation and 
awareness of the contribution which 
each has to make in the organized 
provision of medical care.§ 

In conclusion, it may be desirable 
to indicate specifically the skills and 
educational values which may be 
derived from such an experience. 
These are: 


1. The frequent observation of the 
early stages of illness in the cir- 
cumstances in which it occurs. 

. The appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the environmental mi- 
lieu in illness situations. 

. An understanding of the char- 
acter and significance of the 
burden of disease in the com- 
munity. 

. Participation in a program of 
comprehensive medical care. 

. Meeting the problems of pre- 
vention and control of illness at 
the level of the individual pa- 
tient. 

. An awareness of and efficient 
utilization of community agencies 
in the provision of medical care. 


7. Integration and coordination of 
services into a teamwork ap- 
proach to medical care. 

. Experience in and appreciation 
of the significance of interper- 
sonal relationships in relation to 
illness situations. 

. Understanding and appreciation 
of the patient as a member of a 
social unit. 

. An appreciation of the practice 
of medicine as a social responsi- 
bility. 
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Graduate School Board, 1953-1954 


” Dr. Lashley G. Harvey, Professor 
of Government and United States 
Citizenship on the Maxwell Foun- 
dation, was nominated by the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts faculty at its 
March meeting for appointment by 
President Case to the Graduate 
School Board. His term will expire 
in June, 1957. The retiring Board 
member is Dr. Gerald W. Brace, 
Professor of English. 

The other members of the Board 
are: Dean Duncan E. Macdonald, 
Chairman; Dean Ralph W. Taylor 
of the College of Liberal Arts; Dean 


William G. Sutcliffe of the College 
of Business Administration; Dr. Don- 
ald D. Durrell, Professor of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Elmer A. Leslie, Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature; Dr. Burnham S. Walker, 
Professor of Biochemistry; and from 
the Faculty of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Dr. Carl E. Purinton, Professor 
of Religion (to June, 1954); Dr. 
Angelo P. Bertocci, Professor of 
Comparative Literature (to June, 
1955); and Dr. Lowell V. Coulter, 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 


(to June, 1956). 
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The Acquisition Program of the 
Chenery Library 


RosBert E. Moopy 
Professor of History 


Wie THE LIBRARY now Called 
the Chenery Library served 
only the needs of the College of 
Liberal Arts, decision as to ac- 
quisitions was comparatively simple: 
selection was based primarily upon 
classroom needs. Reference tools 
and general cultural literature were 
purchased when funds allowed, but 
such additions were relatively few. 
The research needs of faculty mem- 
bers and graduate students were 
met by other libraries available to 
scholars. As the Graduate School 
increased in numbers, more atten- 
tion was devoted to bibliographic 
materials, and the list of subscrip- 
tions to periodicals grew perceptibly. 

The library, so far as its service is 
concerned, is no longer a college 
library. More than one half of its 
registered clientele come from other 
schools and colleges of the Univer- 
sity. Moreover, the remarkable ex- 
pansion of the research program of 
the Graduate School has been ac- 
companied by a similar though un- 
fortunately limited shift in the type 
of material added to the library. 


HE CURRENT problems of acqui- 
Li eee are related not only to 
the direct course and general reading 
needs but also to the research needs 
of several hundreds of graduate 
students, candidates for the A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees. Books and peri- 
odicals for this group of students 
have been called “practice research” 
materials, but the distinction is 
often largely if not entirely one of 
quantity. Acquisitions at Boston 
University are also closely related to 
the existing resources of the com- 


Director of University Libraries and Museums 


munity, but this aspect is not dis- 
cussed here. 

Purchase of books for the curricu- 
lum courses naturally takes priority 
in the library’s program. Requests 
for these customarily come directly 
from the instructor. New courses are 
given special consideration in recog- 
nition of the fact that the field may 
not have been adequately covered 
earlier. If a class is expected to be 
large, additional copies of volumes 
in which specific readings are as- 
signed are frequently purchased. 
When a student inquires for a book 
in connection with his work either 
because the instructor has referred 
to it or because his reading has called 
attention to it, the volume is ac- 
quired, if it has value. 

Basic reference works are pur- 
chased ordinarily on recommenda- 
tion of members of the library staff. 
Encyclopedias, dictionaries, hand- 
books, indexes, etc., are kept up-to- 
date as new editions come out. 
Older standard reference tools of 
permanent worth are searched for. 
The Chenery Library’s resources in 
this respect have received consider- 
able attention in the last two years. 
In 1952-1953 over two hundred 
titles new to this library were added 
in this field, bringing the total num- 
ber of volumes in the Reference 
Room to nearly 4,000. There is still 
much to be done before this section 
of the library meets the standards of 
a university library. Many additions 
need to be made, and reference 
volumes now in the stacks should be 
transferred. 

Another field in which the library 
has made notable progress in recent 
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years is bibliography. Books in this 
field are frequently expensive and, if 
out of print, difficult to obtain. They 
are necessary to our program for 
two reasons: they provide the in- 
formation needed to make judg- 
ments for acquisitions in other fields, 
and they are necessary for research. 
The fact that our library cannot 
provide all the essential books makes 
it imperative that we should be able 
to provide information about them. 
To date, most of our additions in 
bibliography have been in the Eng- 
lish language. There have been a 
few conspicuous exceptions, and in 
the next few years we ought to 
increase our foreign-language bibli- 
ographies. In the last two years, we 
have added about 100 bibliographies 
of individual authors and are con- 
stantly acquiring others. 

Periodical subscriptions are es- 
sential in all fields; in the sciences, 
they are especially important. The 
library follows departmental recom- 
mendations here. This is not a strong 
section of our library, though it has 
been materially strengthened since 
1949. In 1951 our periodical sub- 
scriptions numbered 526; today we 
have 739. They constitute a special 
problem. A new subscription almost 
inevitably leads to the need for a 
back file, often very bulky and al- 
ways out of print. Acquisition of 
these is expensive, and the file occu- 
pies considerable space. Back issues 
often, and the current issues always, 
must be bound; and the cost of bind- 
ing is high and is increasing. A new 
subscription at five dollars a year 
may quite justifiably lead to the 
purchase of a three-hundred-dollar 
back file with a binding expense of 
another fifty dollars and an annually 
recurring binding cost of three dol- 
lars additional. This phase of our 
library development demands close 
attention, and an expansion of bud- 
get for such purchases and an in- 
crease of space for their housing are 
perhaps our most imperative needs. 


Consideration must be given to the 
availability of material of this sort 
on microfilm and microcards, not 
alone because of our space limitation 
and of binding costs of journals in 
their original form, but because the 
rapid deterioration of the paper on 
which some are printed makes the 
micro-reproduced form the only 
long-range practicable one. 


fos PROGRAM described so far 
is concerned more with ques- 
tions of priority than of selection. 
The desirability of having most of 
this type of material is evident. The 
library depends upon the depart- 
ments of instruction for recommenda- 
tions of priority. Beyond this, acqui- 
sition depends upon funds, space, 
and availability. 

In many fields of study, research 
depends upon the accumulation of 
large masses of materials, document- 
ary and critical. In literature, it is 
basic to our program that we ac- 
quire the complete works of authors 
who have achieved major recogni- 
tion or who seem likely to achieve it. 
Naturally, the emphasis reflects the 
interests of members of the faculty 
and the research assignments which 
they make to graduate students. 
Where seminars are offered covering 
specific subjects or periods of time, 
the library makes every effort to 
acquire appropriate research ma- 
terial. It is at this point in library 
development that the interest and 
cooperation of the faculty is most 
needed and appreciated. Every fac- 
ulty member is cordially invited to 
present his own program of ac- 
quisition in his field of research. It 
will be sympathetically received, 
and every effort will be made to co- 
operate in it. A faculty member will 
find it greatly to his advantage if, 
long before he gives a new course, 
he consults with the librarian re- 
garding the material needed for the 
use of students. Acquisitions on an 
orderly basis can then be planned, 


and volumes which could not be ob- 
tained for use on short notice may be 
acquired through search of catalogs 
and bookshops. 

Obviously, many desirable acqui- 
sitions come by gift. The Chenery 
Library has been fortunate in adding 
significant materials in this way. 
The Mark and Llora Bortman Col- 
lection of Americana provides es- 
sential original material for early 
New England history. This has been 
admirably supplemented by the 
large group of town histories in the 
Conant Collection. The Loring Col- 
lection, given in memory of Augustus 
P. and Rosamund B. Loring, will 
make it possible for a course in Book 
Arts to be given and admirably il- 
lustrated. The Loring gift and the 
Aurelio library provided us with a 
large number of excellent standard 
sets enabling us to eliminate from 
our shelves many poorly printed 
and worn out copies of individual 
works. Never has our collection of 
English and American literature 
been in such good physical shape. 
The gift of the Edward C. Stone 
Collection of Lincolniana opened 
up another field of specialization in 
graduate study. 


T IS OUR policy to acquire by gift 
i if possible, or by purchase, any 
collection which any faculty member 
can use to advantage in connection 
with his advanced teaching. Few 
libraries can put together item by 
item collections which a devoted 
person has spent literally a lifetime 
in acquiring. It is an especial ad- 
vantage to a library in our stage of 
growth to acquire books by groups 
when they are available. 

Exchange with other libraries is a 
method of acquisition to which we 
have devoted too little attention. We 
have received valuable gifts on occa- 
sion, but up to the present we have 
had little to offer on an exchange 
basis. Our accumulation of dupli- 
cates, added to a number of Boston 


University Press items, gives us an 
opportunity to study the possibility 
of profitable exchanges. 

Out-of-print titles constitute a 
special problem. The library keeps 
an extensive file of titles of volumes 
which have been recommended but 
which are not obtainable through 
publishers. Search is made by mem- 
bers of the staff, leafing through 
catalogs; and while this process has 
been challenged as unduly expensive 
in time, we believe that it is profit- 
able so long as books are turned up 
in reasonable numbers. Certain book- 
stores are visited at intervals by one 
staff member, who combines the 
library’s interests with his own. 
Specially needed volumes are often 
traced by agents in whom we have 
confidence. The lists themselves are 
checked at intervals with the faculty 
members who made the original 
suggestions, in order to make sure 
that the titles are still wanted. The 
fact that our average out-of-print 
cost per book is less than half that 
of new books is one indication of the 
success of this phase of our acquisi- 
tion program. 


N A UNIVERSITY, the acquisition 
program will always place a 
good deal of responsibility upon indi- 
vidual faculty members. But, if a 
library has the advantage of having 
subject matter specialists upon its 
staff, the general literature of various 
fields can usually be followed. If 
publishers’ lists and review journals 
are regularly scanned, the library 
can and should take the initiative in 
suggesting books for purchase. Some 
faculty members have said that 
they would like to have the library 
staff provide systematic checking of 
bibliographies and review journals 
in special fields in order to improve 
our holdings and to keep them up- 
to-date. With a limited staff, this is 
generally impossible; but we do at- 
tempt to fill in gaps when the litera- 
[Continued on p. 12] 
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Student Research 


PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. Irvin W. Weaver did his first 
two years of college work at Emory 
Junior College, Oxford, Georgia. He 
received his B.A. degree from Emory 
University, Oxford, Georgia, in 1937. 
Immediately after graduation from the 
College of Liberal Arts at Emory Uni- 
versity he entered the Candler School of 
Theology at the same University and 
received his B.D. degree in August, 1939. 
He came to Boston University in Sep- 
tember, 1939, as a Graduate Assistant 
in the Department of Philosophy. He did 
graduate work in the Department of 
Philosophy until 1944. He taught ai 
Syracuse University during 1945. His 
interest in “The Social Philosophy of 
The Federalist” was aroused by Dr. 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, under whom 
he worked until Dr. Brightman’s illness 
last fall. His dissertation was completed 
under the supervision of Dr. John H. 
Lavely, Associate Professor of Philosophy. 
Dr. Weaver received his Ph.D. degree at 
the June, 1953, commencement. 

The purpose of this dissertation 
was to investigate the social philoso- 
phy of The Federalist. The research 
was made on the assumption that 
social philosophy deals with all as- 
pects of social community, including 
that of political philosophy. This 
study was to be historical only in so 
far as it was necessary to furnish an 
accurate background of the princi- 
ples of social community. 

The Federalist may be understood 
as (1) a study of the principles of true 
republicanism and the relevance of 
these principles to the American 
situation of 1788-1789; (2) an expo- 
sition of the proposed plan of union 
adopted by the Philadelphia Con- 
vention which has served ever since 
as a commentary on that plan. This 
investigation was concerned with 


The Federalist as a study in principles 
of republicanism. 

In order to determine the thought 
of the contributors to The Federalist 
it was first of all necessary to adopt a 
point of view with regard to the dis- 
puted authorship of some of the indi- 
vidual essays. An analysis of relevant 
material shows that the view held by 
E. G. Bourne and Douglass Adair is 
correct; namely, that Madison’s list of 
authors as printed in the Gideon 
edition of The Federalist is accurate. 
The correct account, then, of the 
authorship of The Federalist is as 
follows: Essays Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 64 were written by Jay; Essays 
Numbers 10, 14, 18-20 inclusive, 
37-58 inclusive, 62 and 63 by Madi- 
son; and all of the others by Ham- 
ilton. 


An investigation of the sources of 
The Federalist was required to deter- 
mine what influenced the formation 
of the ideas held by its writers with 
regard to the principles of republican 
government. Madison collected the 
most extensive library known on the 
history of federal government and 
on the principles of federal govern- 
ment. Also Hamilton was learned in 
the history of federal government. 
The thinking of these men on the 
subject of the principles of federal 
government cannot, however, be 
traced to particular sources. They 
did not depend exclusively on any 
one source. There were no adequate 
precedents in the history of federal 
government which could serve as a 
model for the American states. But 
the study Hamilton and Madison 
made in the history of federal govern- 
ment was profitable in that they 
learned what constituted the mis- 
takes of the federal republics which 
had existed in the past. Neither were 
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there any precedents in the theory of 
republicanism from which Hamilton 
and Madison could model their 
thinking. 

What reasons are given in support 
of the proposed plan of union? The 
citizens of the United States had 
undergone an “unequivocal experi- 
ence of the inefficiency of the sub- 
sisting federal government,” namely, 
that based on the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. The major grievance was the 
impotence of the federal government. 
A more perfect union was desired. 
In their emphasis on the republican 
nature of the new plan of govern- 
ment it may be held that the writers 
of The Federalist stressed too much 
the defects of the existing form of 
government. But it was argued that 
a union based on the republican 
principle as proposed by the Phila- 
delphia Convention would offer a 
remedy for the evils incident to social 
community. 

What kind of union was advocated 
by the writers of The Federalist? It 
was a union in which the govern- 
ment should receive its authority 
from the people and extend its 
authority to the people. The power 


surrendered by the people was di- 
vided between the state and national 
governments. And the division of 
sovereignty as defended in The 
Federalist was a new development in 
republican government. 

The plan of republicanism adopt- 
ed by the Philadephia Convention 
and defended in The Federalist was 
better than either Hamilton or 
Madison knew or wanted. Although 
Hamilton argued for the plan, he did 
not trust republicanism and wanted 
a government with a stronger will. 
Madison regretted ever having main- 
tained that where an end is desired 
the means are justified. His defence 
of “the necessary and proper clause”’ 
caused him much embarrassment. 

While the writers of The Federalist 
recognized a depraved state in man, 
they also acknowledged the possi- 
bility of his rational self-determina- 
tion which can best be achieved 
under a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

This investigation presents a back- 
ground to a searching and relevant 
question: Is what the authors of The 
Federalist said about republicanism 
really true? 


Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology 


Friends of the Foundation, which 
is associated with Boston University 
in a graduate program, will be glad 
to learn that the June tornado 
caused only minor destruction to 
its property. 

The Foundation’s second stamp, 
in its “Heroes of Science’’ series, 
honors William Harvey, discoverer 
of the circulation of blood. Funds 
realized go to special projects and to 
a scholarship program enabling grad- 
uate students to work there for the 
Ph.D. degree by the arrangement 
with Boston University. 


Acquisition Program 
[Continued from p. 10] 


ture of a field is obviously in demand 
by students. 

As a point of final emphasis, it 
should be said that acquisition with- 
out subsequent use is the fear of 
every librarian. The library will do 
its best by exhibits, listings, and 
other means of publicizing to call 
attention to its resources. But the 
chief impetus to the use of books 
must come from the faculty. The 
ideal faculty member knows the 
library resources, particularly in his 
own field, shows a constant interest 
in adding to the collection, and 
above all stimulates its use both by 
example and precept. 
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Record of Research— VIII 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members 
of the University staff or by students was compiled partly from information 
made available in the offices of the President of the University and of the 
Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the Boston Medical Quarterly, 
a publication of the Boston University School of Medicine and the Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Anatomy 

ConEL, J. LeRoy. “Contribution of S. Ramon y Cajal to the Knowledge of 
the Cerebral Cortex,” New Eng. 7. Med., 248: 541-3, 1953. 

LassEK, ARTHUR M., and Moyer, EuizaBetH K. “An Ontogenetic Study 
of Motor Deficits Following Dorsal Brachial Rhizotomy,” 7. Neuro- 
physiology, 16: 247-51, 1953. 

Chemistry 

GENSLER, WALTER J., and SaMour, Cartos M. “A Dimer of Methylendi- 
oxybenzene,” Journal of Organic Chemistry 18 (1953), 9-15- 

Wotsky, SumMNER P., ZpANuK, Epwarp J., and CoutTer, V. 
“The Thermochemistry of Calcium and Calcium Iodide in Ammonia 
at —33°,” Journal of the American Chemical Society, 74 (1952), 6196-99. 


Economics 

BELLEMORE, DoucLas H. Investments: Principles and Practices. New York: 
B. C. Forbes and Sons, [c. 1953]. pp. xvi, 480, xlvii. 

. “The Turn in the Inflationary Tide,” The Commercial and Fi- 

nancial Chronicle, 177 (April 30, 1953), 10-11. 


Government 

Newman, Wiiu1AM J. “French Isolationism: An American View,” Time 
and Tide, 21 March 1953, 370. 

STERN, T. ‘“Labor’s Chance in France,” The Progressive, 17 (July, 
1953), 24-6. 

“L’Histoire du Progrés en Amérique et Crise Mondiale,” pp. 207- 

10 of L’Homme et ’ Histoire, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 


Hebrew and Old Testament Literature 


Leste, Ermer A. The Intimate Papers of Jeremiah. (University Lecture, 
December 11, 1952). Boston: Boston University Press. 1953. 40 pp. 


Human Relations 

Wuirttemore, Irvine C. “Does a Military Interruption Decrease the 
Chances of Obtaining a Degree?’’ School and Society, 78 (July 25, 1953), 
25-7. 

Medicine 

Litter, Jutrus. ‘Thromboembolism: Its Prophylaxis and Medical Treat- 
ment, recent Advances,” M. Clin. North America, 36: 1309-21, 1952. 

Sisson, Joun H. “The Treatment of Reversible Uremia,” M. Clin. North 
America, 36: 1409-19, 1952. 

WewstEIN, Louis. ‘Neurologic Complications of Infectious Diseases,” GP 6: 
66-77, 1952. 
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Witkins, Rosert W., CuLBertson, J. W., and Rymut, A. A. “The Hepatic 
Blood Flow in Resting Hypertensive Patients before and after Splanch- 
nicectomy,” 7. Clin. Investigation, 31: 529-31, 1952. 

Wiixins, Rosert W. “New Drug Therapies in Arterial Hypertension,” 
Ann. Int. Med., 37: 1144-55, 1952. 

Wixins, Ropert W., and Jupson, WALTER E. “‘The Use of Rauvolfia serpen- 
tina in Hypertensive Patients,” New Eng. 7. Med., 248: 48-53, 1953. 


Microbiology 

ForMAL, SAMUEL, and Baker, Epcar E. “Quantitative Studies of Cross 
Reactions between shigella flexneri Types 1a, 1b, and 3,” 7. Immunology, 
70: 260-6, 1953. 

Otolaryngology 

FiInEBERG, NATHAN L. ‘“Osteoma of the External Wall of the Frontal Bone. 
Removal by Endo-nasal Plastic Approach,” Laryngoscope, 63: 137-41, 
1953- 

Frep, Gustave B. “Use of Stainless-steel Sutures in Rhinoplasty,” Arch. 
Otolaryngol., 56: 479-84, 1952. 
Philosophy 
BRIGHTMAN, Epcar §S. “Radhakrishnan and Mysticism,” pp. 291-415 
of P. A. Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of Sarvenpalli Radhakrishnan, 1952. 
RicHarpD M. “Some Recent Literature in Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” Philosophy and Phenomological Research, 12 (1952), 422-30. 

Religion 

LitTELL, FRANKLIN H. “Pastoral Care under Totalitarianism,” Christianity 
and Crisis, 13 (April 13, 1953), 42-6. 

Social Ethics 

MUELDER, WALTER G. Religion and Economic Responsibility. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1953. pp. xvii, 264. 

Surgery 


FarMER, D. A., and SmirHwick, RecInALD H. ‘“Hemigastrectomy Com- 
bined with Resection of the Vagus Nerves,” New Eng. 7. Med., 247: 
1017-22, 1952. 

Howe, CuesTer W., and Pore.t, W. J. “Effects of Fifty Percent Gastrec- 
tomy Alone and Combined with Vagotomy,” Arch. Surg., 65: 714-22, 
1952. 

Mitter, Harotp I. “Sternum-splitting Incision for Upper Abdominal 
Surgery,” Arch. Surg., 65: 876-78, 1952. 

STRIEDER, JoHN W., and GAENsLER, Epwarp A. “Extrapleural Pneumo- 
thorax,” Am. Rev. Tuberc., 67: 3-21, 1953. 

THompson, Jesse W., and SmitHwick, Recinatp H. “Human Hypertension 
due to Unilateral Renal Disease, with Special Reference to Renal 
Artery Lesions,”’ Angiology, 3: 493-505, 1952. 


Systematic Theology 


De Wo tr, L. Haroip. A Theology of the Living Church. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. [c. 1953]. 383 pp. 
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Boston University Publications— ITI 


Inter-American Monographs 


The Boston University Press 
launched a new series under the gen- 
eral title of Inter-American Mono- 
graphs with the publication, on 
December 6, 1952, of Pan Ameri- 
canism and Democracy (53 + iii pages, 
offset, 74% x 104%; price: $1.50, 
paper cover). The author is Dr. 
Luis Quintanilla, Ambassador of 
Mexico to the Organization of 
American States, veteran diplomat, 
and expert in international rela- 
tions. An introduction is contributed 
by Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary 
General of the Organization of 
American States, and former Presi- 
dent of Colombia. The series is 
edited by Maurice Halperin, Chair- 
man of the Department of Latin- 
American Regional Studies, with 
the collaboration of an Advisory 
Board consisting of the Dean of the 
Graduate School; Robert E. Moody, 
Director of the Boston University 
Press; William B. Norton, Professor 
of History; and Samuel M. Wax- 
man, Chairman of the Department 
of Romance Languages. 


Pan Americanism and Democracy deals 
with one of the most controversial 
problems facing the Inter-American 
system: whether collective inter- 
vention against an American govern- 
ment guilty of anti-democratic and 
anti-human rights practices is possi- 
ble without destroying the basic 
principle of non-intervention. 

Ambassador Quintanilla says, 
‘no.”” He argues vigorously and in- 
cisively on moral, historic, and 
juridical grounds that complete non- 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the American republics is the only 
basis on which the Organization of 
American States can safely operate. 


The author makes a provocative 
analysis of the meaning of democra- 
cy. He lists ““Three Tables of Impedi- 
ments to Democracy” containing 
thirty concrete examples of trans- 
gression against democratic princi- 
ples currently encountered “separ- 
ately or jointly and to a lesser or 
greater degree, in all of the twenty- 
one American republics.” 

In a concluding chapter, Dr. 
Quintanilla, deeply concerned with 
the need for action in the field of 
human rights, considers what kind 
of international co-operation can 
be developed to protect human 
rights in the Americas. 


* 


Inter-American Monographs, de- 
signed as a continuing series of pub- 
lications, is an outgrowth of the 
functions of the Department of Lat- 
in-American Regional Studies in the 
Graduate School of Boston Univer- 
sity. The Department provides a 
field of concentration offering basic 
area preparation of both specialized 
and general orientation. Curriculum 
and research are focused on the con- 
temporary structure of society, and 
seek to integrate the multiple factors 
which underlie the region’s internal 
development and external relations. 

The series, therefore, aims to pro- 
vide a vehicle for the dissemination 
of descriptive and analytical ma- 
terials, of both specialized and 
broad interest, which have immedi- 
ate bearing on the contemporary 
Latin American scene either in a 
regional or inter-regional frame of 
reference. 

The need for such a vehicle is ap- 
parent. Mounting costs of book 
manufacture delay and frequently 
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prevent the publication of valuable 
studies, and tend to inhibit the 
preparation of book-length studies. 
Learned and professional journals 
do not offer sufficient scope, both as 
to topic and length of treatment, to 
provide an outlet for materials of an 
inter-disciplinary character or of 
broad implications. Their capacity 
is also strained so that it is not un- 
usual for an article to appear in 
print two years after acceptance. 
While these restrictive conditions 
generally prevail in many branches 
of the social sciences, and in other 
disciplines as well, they are par- 
ticularly significant for the Latin- 
Americanist with an integrated re- 
gional or inter-regional orientation. 
This is no doubt partly due to the 
fact that such an orientation, di- 
rected primarily toward a compre- 
hension of contemporary problems 
in their widest context, has only re- 
cently emerged from the journalistic 
to the scholarly level of specializa- 
tion. A more serious factor, however, 
is the continuing neglect of Latin- 
America relative to other areas of 
the world. The neglect is unwar- 
ranted and increasingly dangerous 
in the face of the critical problems of 
social, economic, and political ad- 


justment which beset many regions 
of the Western Hemisphere. Of 
fundamental importance for each of 
the twenty-one American republics 
is the task of maintaining and de- 
veloping the inter-American system 
as a healthy, effective, and mutually 
satisfactory instrument of New World 
solidarity. 

It is against this background, and 
through the medium of the inexpen- 
sively produced _less-than-book- 
length and more-than-article-length 
study, that the Inter-American Mono- 
graphs are launched. Succeeding 
issues will appear from time to time 
as the availability of manuscripts 
and other circumstances permit. 
The editor, advisory board, and the 
Boston University Press assume no 
responsibility for the conclusions 
and recommendations, stated or im- 
plied, which may be drawn by the 
author or reader from any work in 
the series. They do assume the re- 
sponsibility for selecting for publica- 
tion studies which conform to the 
highest standards of scholarly integ- 
rity and craftsmanship and whose 
conclusions and recommendations, 
as they may be related to public 
policy, have sufficient weight to 
merit discussion. M.H. 


Lessing on Research 


Can any of our readers identify exactly where in 
Lessing’s works the quoted statement occurs? 


Nicht die Wahrheit, in deren Besitz irgend ein Mensch ist, oder zu 
sein vermeinet, sondern die aufrichtige Miihe, die er angewandt hat, hinter 
die Wahrheit zu kommen, macht den Wert des Menschen. Denn nicht 
durch den Besitz, sondern durch die Nachforschung der Wahrheit erweitern 
sich seine Krafte, worin allein seine immer wachsende Vollkommenheit 
besteht. Der Besitz macht ruhig, trage, stolz.... 

—Lessing 


